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riiis  n<*vv  grocer's  liantlbook, 
illustrated  by  Don  llerold,  fa¬ 
mous  cartoonist,  gives  complete 
information  and  ])raetieal  selling 
suggestions  for  26  big-volume 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  can¬ 
ned  foods  ...  37  <juestions  cus¬ 
tomers  ask  and  tbe  correct  an¬ 
swers  for  tbe  grocer  to  give  .  .  . 
pictures  showing  the  right  way 
to  build  counter  displays,  floor 
displays,  bin  and  table  displays 
...  10  Itasic  rules  in  good  retail 
grocery  merchandising,  and 
many  other  features.  We'll  gladly 
send  yon  a  cojty.  Just  drop  us 
a  line. 


230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
HLLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT 


W  UQU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
main  office 

^^jn^baltimore;  md.  . 


CLARKSBURG, 


CAMERON 
CM  KACflWtRY  CQ. 
IMtMt  itSA 
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Continental's  Full-Color  Posters  and  Slogan  Stream¬ 
ers  can  be  most  effectively  used  with  window  dis¬ 
plays  of  Canned  Foods. 


Never  before  has  such  an  offer  been  made  to  Canned 
Foods  distributors.  Now,  Continental  furnishes,  free, 
these  full-color  posters  upon  which  Wholesalers  and 
Chains  can  feature  any  Canned  Foods  of  any  brand. 
They  picture  the  attractive  fall  Canned  Foods  adver¬ 
tisements.  With  millions  of  housewives  being  constantly 
impressed  by  this  Continental  advertising  on  ''Health 
and  Freshness  Sealed  in  Cans/'  the  display  of  these 
posters,  in  combination  with  slogan  streamers  also  pro¬ 
vided,  is  bound  to  increase  the  sale  of  Canned  Foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  • 
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^CONTINENTHL'S 


^osfeL  Sell 

FOR  WHOLESALERS  AND  CHAINS 


TOMATOES  18c  each,  3  for  49c 
CORN  15c  “  3  "  41c 

SPINACH  17c  **  3  "  45c 

BEANS  17c  3  "  4Sc 


TOMATOES,  CORN  and  SPINACH  -  tha  3lar  «Sc 


TOMATOES,  BEANS  and  CORN  -  “  1  ••  47« 


’Jfd  <■  Hf  tilth  anJ  Freshness  Sealed  in  Cans  f 


Health  and &eshness  Sealed in  Ca. 


ans 


i 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


SEPTEMBER  THANKSGIVING— “Fred”  Hulbert, 
General  Manager  of  the  Saukville  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  (Wis.),  sets  the  industry  a  laudable  example 
showing  gratitude  to  his  Maker  for  the  season’s  bless¬ 
ings.  Extending  us  an  invitation,  he  says : 

“Each  year  Ozaukee  County  gathers  its  farmers 
and  all  interested  in  growing  its  products  in  one 
big  huddle  and  here  we  give  thanks  for  the  bounti¬ 
ful  crops  and  good  health  that  we  enjoy.  And, 
again  we  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  old 
friends.” 

This  Thanksgiving  Day  in  September  (29th)  is 
called  their  Annual  Fall  Tomato  Festival,  a  gala  oc¬ 
casion  enlivened  with  gay  music,  good  eats  and  refresh¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  baseball  games,  etc.,  etc.,  but  above 
all  a  meeting  of  all  the  interests  which  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  possible  of  their  canned  foods — peas,  beets, 
and  the  famous  Four  Star  Tomato  Products,  chief  of 
which  is  their  4-Star  Tomato  Juice.  These  are  what 
those  thrifty  Wisconsinites  call  “Red  Gold” — and  are 
not  nature’s  products  just  that?  And  since  all  should 
be  interested,  the  idea  of  developing  more  friendliness 
among  growers,  cannery  workers,  the  owners  or 
“bosses,”  and  all  their  families,  is  a  psychologic  move 
of  the  highest  degree.  Only  good  can  come  from  it. 
And  it  is  about  time  that  industry  learned  to  thank 
God  for  His  many  blessings.  We  congratulate  the 
sponsors  and  hosts  of  their  splendid  movement. 

The  world  is  coming  to  recognize  that  until  Christian 
morality  is  re-established,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  per¬ 
manent  relief  from  the  depression  troubles  which  are 
afflicting  us.  We  are  a  Christian  Nation,  we  must  act 
like  Christians.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Our  greatest  troubles  are  those  things  which  never 
happen”  said  someone,  and  it  is  true  in  many  instances. 
For  instance,  the  industry  would  be  worrying  about 
the  food  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  ordered  by  Congress,  were  not  all  too 
busy  “over  the  kettles,”  that  is,  getting  out  the  packs. 
The  canners  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  investiga¬ 
tion;  we  could  almost  wish  they  did  have.  Back  of 
the  whole  movement  is  the  conviction  long  held,  that 
there  is  too  much  spread  between  the  original  producer 
and  the  consumer.  The  first  sale  price  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  producer  or  grower  is  usually  but  a  fraction  of 
the  ultimate  sale  price,  in  nearly,  if  not  all  articles. 


The  idea  is  to  find  why  and  how  that  price  multiplies 
before  the  consumer  can  own  the  goods.  What  have 
the  canners  to  fear  from  such  a  search  ?  In  the  main 
they  are  original  producers,  even  if  they  are  now 
termed  “processors.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  expect  to  see  the  investiga¬ 
tion  turn  out  to  be  a  splendid  lesson  for  the  canners; 
a  lot  of  them,  we  feel  sure,  will  gain  lasting  benefit 
from  it,  and  all  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so.  For  instance, 
most  of  the  haggling  over  canners’  prices  on  their 
goods — if  there  is  ever  any  haggling — is  about  2V2C  per 
dozen  cans,  or  5c  per  case.  To  the  consumer  what  does 
that  mean  ?  The  answer  is  5c  on  2  dozen  cans,  or  less 
than  l/5c  per  can;  or  say  Ic  on  5  cans!  That  is  the 
“stamping  ground”  on  most  canned  foods  sales.  Out 
of  this  the  industry  may  get  the  courage  to  “up”  prices 
at  least  5c  in  each  jump,  and  more  probably  10c  per 
dozen,  or  less  than  Ic  per  can.  If  that  is  to  eventuate, 
the  sooner  the  investigation  gets  under  way  the  better. 
*  *  * 

In  connection  with  such  a  study  refer  to  “A  Correc¬ 
tion  and  a  Lesson”  elsewhere  in  this  issue — and  learn 
how  much  of  a  boob  you  have  been  in  selling  your 
goods.  Frank  Shook  has  been  trying  to  bring  this 
truth  home  to  you  in  graphic  charts,  showing  fancy 
goods  (Grade  A)  selling  retail  at  3  for  25c,  while  other 
retailers  sell  the  same  kind  of  product,  but  of  standard 
or  Grade  C  quality  at  10c,  15c  and  even  25c  per  can. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  canned  peaches  this  week. 
You  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  goods  you  pack. 
But  have  you  ever  digested  what  it  means;  have  you 
studied  it? 

If  the  canners  are  willing  to  permit  such  a  thing  to 
exist,  why  should  we,  or  anyone  else,  complain?  The 
question  is  very  much  bigger  than  that.  What  must 
be  looked  at  is  the  effect  upon  popular  consumption. 
The  woman  who  buys  3  cans  of  any  product,  fancy 
quality,  for  25c  certainly  has  no  kick.  True,  but  how 
about  when  later  on  she  buys  some  other  products,  or 
possibly  the  same  product,  at  10c,  15c  or  25c  per  can 
and  finds  the  quality  only  standard  at  best?  What  is 
her  reaction  towards  the  whole  line  of  canned  foods? 

How  can  a  permanently  growing  demand  for  canned 
foods  be  built  on  such  a  haphazard  manner  of  selling? 
It  cannot  be  done,  and  the  industry  owes  it  to  itself 
to  correct  this  fault;  to  take  care  of  the  consuming 
public,  and  to  see  that  it  is  not  cheated.  That  is  a 
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big  job  because  it  means  extending  that  supervision 
down  through  the  wholesalers  and  to  the  retailers ;  but 
if  the  industry  ever  learned  to  merchandise  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  all  that  danger  would  be  obviated.  Because  the 
goods  would  be  sold  on  a  quality  basis,  and  price  dif¬ 
ferentials  would  follow  that  quality  curve.  Jobbers 
and  distributors  would  welcome  this  modernization,  for 
it  would  afford  them  some  degree  of  certainty  in  their 
purchases.  They  can  help  this  by  encouraging  the 
canners  to  mark  and  label  the  goods  with  a  quality 
designation.  But  there  is  where  the  old  Adam  creeps 
in:  they  don’t  want  to  plainly  designate  the  quality! 
Canned  foods  are  too  good  a  gamble ;  being  “pigs  in  a 
poke”  they  can  often  get  away  with  questionable  qual¬ 
ity.  Knowing  this  why  question  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  get  rid  of  this  opportunity  to  cheat  ? 
Why  wonder  what  restrictive  laws  will  be  passed  to 
make  you,  and  the  distributors,  deal  squarely  with  the 
unprotected  buyer,  who  cannot  see  what  you  are  sell¬ 
ing?  Canners,  distributors  and  even  retailers  can 
gang-up  to  cheat  the  public,  but  the  Government’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  protect  the  public  and  to  prevent  such  frauds. 
Of  course,  common  honesty  and  good  business  judg¬ 
ment  cry  out  against  such  practices,  and  their  voices 
are  growing  stronger  every  day,  but  they  are  still  too 
weak. 

A  CORRECTION  AND  A  LESSON 

IN  our  issue  of  August  19th  we  published  a  table  of  the 
retail  prices  paid  for  different  canned  foods,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Trade  Practice  Studies  section  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration.  The  idea  in  this 
was  to  demonstrate  the  number  of  different  prices  paid 
for  the  same  quality,  along  the  lines  which  Secretary 
FYank  M.  Shook  has  so  often  shown:  actually  lower 
prices  for  Fancy  goods  than  were  paid  for  Standards 
and  even  seconds  of  the  same  product.  There  was  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  publication  or  release  dates 
on  this  tabulation,  which  we  regret,  because  an  error 
got  through  which  would  have  been  caught.  In  weigh¬ 
ing  the  price  of  canned  peaches  the  basis  of  “Cents  per 
can”  was  used,  whereas  with  all  the  other  products  in 
the  same  tabulation  the  basis  used  was  “in  cents  per 
pound.”  To  be  uniform  peaches  should  have  been 
figured  as  were  the  other  products. 

In  order  to  correct  the  tabulation  on  peaches  and 
give  the  figures  in  cents  per  pound  instead  of  cents 
per  can  the  table  should  read  as  follows: 


Price:  Cents  Pound  (Net) 


COMMODITY 

GRADE 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

19 

Peaches  . 

.  A  . 

... 

.... 

1 

6 

1 

5 

7 

5 

5 

7 

1 

Clingstone  . 

.  B  . 

... 

4 

13 

22 

4 

8 

6 

1 

4 

1 

.... 

C 

4 

28 

14 

15 

9 

3 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Tests:  179  . 

.  SS 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  table:  The  figures  in  the  line  “A”  indicate  the 
number  of  cans  of  peaches  bought  at  the  price  per 
pound  shown  directly  above  each  figure. 

Checking  it  in  that  manner  you  will  see  that  of  the 
Grade  A  peaches  one  can  cost  9  cents  per  pound,  6  cans 
cost  10  cents,  one  can  cost  11  cents,  5  cans  cost  12  cents, 


7  cans  cost  13  cents,  5  cans  cost  14  cents,  5  cans  cost 
15  cents,  7  cans  cost  16  cents,  and  1  can  cost  19  cents 
per  pound. 

Further  observation  shows  that  one  can  graded  A 
cost  9  cents  per  pound,  13  cans  graded  B  cost  9  cents, 

14  cans  graded  C  cost  9  cents  and  1  can  substandard 
cost  9  cents. 

Study:  How  much  money  did  the  sellers  (save  the 
mark!)  of  these  goods  lose  through  lack  of  either 
knowledge  of  the  quality,  of  the  proper  way  to 
merchandise  or  of  “guts”  to  ask  the  value  of  the  goods. 
And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  how  did  the  seller  of  the 
substandard  grade  manage  to  get  such  prices?  Any¬ 
way  you  look  at  it,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
merchandising  ability  of  the  peach  canners,  rated 
among  the  leaders.  And  nothing  is  here  said  about  the 
need  of  proper  grading  and  labeling!  And  you  ask 
why  consumers  have  not  more  confidence  in  canned 
foods!  What  happened  here 'happens  in  all  canned 
foods ! 

TO  CARRY  ON  WORK  OF  J.  0.  HOLT 

HE  EUGENE  FRUIT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
(Oregon)  has  sustained  the  loss  of  their  General 
Manager,  Mr.  J.  0.  Holt,  whose  death  occurred  on 
September  17,  1935.  Mr.  Holt  gave  the  best  years  of 
his  life  to  the  association  and  was  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  canning  industry.  The  Eugene  organiza¬ 
tion  considers  itself  fortunate  in  this  emergency  in 
being  able  to  carry  on  with  an  experienced  organization 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Holt  and  trained  by  him  to  meet  j  ust  such 
a  situation. 

Direct  management  is  now  in  the  hands  of  E.  A. 
McComack,  assisted  by  an  executive  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  directors  F.  B.  Chase  and  Frank  Harlow. 
Mr.  Chase  is  the  founder  of  Chase  Gardens,  operators 
of  extensive  green  house  properties,  nationally  known. 
Mr.  Harlow  is  a  large  local  grower.  Mr.  McCornack 
has  been  prominently  connected  with  growers  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  various  lines  of  agriculture  includ¬ 
ing  the  growing  and  preparation  of  fruits  and  has  for 
ten  years  served  as  president  of  the  Pacific  Coopera¬ 
tive  Wool  Growers,  a  successful  Pacific  Coast  Coopera¬ 
tive. 

The  first  two  of  these  men  have  been  with  the 
Eugene  Association  since  its  organization  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cornack  is  the  second  generation  to  sit  on  its  board  of 
directors.  His  father  was  an  organizer,  and  its  first 
president  serving  until  the  election  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Har¬ 
low,  now  president  of  the  association. 

In  the  plant,  Wayne  Robertson,  who  has  been  with 
the  association  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  continues 
as  superintendent  of  canning  operations ;  Wayne  Yocom 
as  superintendent  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  nuts,  and 
J.  D.  Hamlin  continues  as  vice-president  and  office 
manager. 

The  trade  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  sales 
department  will  be  in  the  hands  of  J.  F.  Heidenreich, 
who  has  been  Mr.  Holt’s  assistant  in  this  department 
for  the  past  eight  years. 
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Plans  for  Premium  Distribution 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

^'Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  woduction.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


N  closing  our  article  September  2Srd  I  referred  to  an 

anticipated  passing  of  merchandisers  froni  an  era  of 

gigantic  contests  to  more  sound  means  for  irtefeasihg 
consumer  interest  in  products  largely^  publicized.  Out 
of  the  usual  run  of  merchandising  efforts  seem  to  run 
in  cycles.  Just  before  President  Roosevelt  closed  the 
banks  we  \yere  passing  from  the  era  of  jig-saw  puzzles, 
as  sales  promotion  material  of  first  water,  and  into 
the  first  of  Avhat  have  since  developed  into  contests  of 
magnitude  never  dreamed  of  by  the  first  to  introduce 
them^ 

Large  numbers  of  automobiles  to  consumer  winners, 
multitudinous  other  prizes  of  actual  worth  to  recepi- 
(ents,  duplicate  prizes  or  substantial  cash  awards  to 
grocers  whose  customers  won,  and  so  on  goes  tjie  list. 
In  some  instances  the  actual  prize  winning  list  was  so 
large  was  published  in  small  book  form,  bound  in 
papei*  and  with  a  hole  and  string  provided  so  that  it 
mi^^t  be  preserved  for  future  reference.  All  this 
ise^ms  rather  silly,  doesn’t  it  when  we  consider  adver- 
tiising  as  a  method  for  making  sales.  That’s  all  you 
'can  call  advertising  in  the  final  analysis.  True,  ad¬ 
vocates  of  great  contests  with  millions  of  entrants 
will  argue  that  such  publicity  draws  people  in  large 
numbers  to  the  use  of  the  product  advertised,  and 
away  from  the  consumption  of  goods  not  so  supported 
with  promotion  help. 

Probably  the  final  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the 
value  of  such  mighty  efforts  in  advertising  lies  in  the 
careful  consideration  of  results  attained  in  comparison 
to  the  expense  involved.  Certainly,  when  a  large  sales 
'organization  advertises  the  “Greatest  Contest  ever 
held,”  and  really  puts  on  such  a  contest,  the  major 
efforts  of  everyone  in  the  company  from  the  president 
to  the  office  boy  are  centered  in  the  contest,  its  pro¬ 
motion  and  finally  in  cleaning  up  the  mess  afterwards. 
Leaders  in  many  fields  of  sales  promotion  have  never 
touched  contests  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  sales 
and  distribution.  Still  their  sales  mount  yearly  because 
of  sound  methods  employed  in  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  In  business  as  in  medicine,  a  shot  in  the 
arm  of  an  ailing  patient  may  pep  up  the  shootee  for  a 
temporary  period  only  and  then  comes  the  relapse. 
Allopathic  doctors  persuade  their  patients  that  bitter 
medicine  must  be  of  lasting  benefit  because  it  is  so 
distasteful,  but  homeopaths  still  cure  countless  num¬ 
bers.  The  big,  outstanding  contest  may  well  be  likened 
to  the  shot  in  the  arm  or  the  bitter  dose  of  the 
allopath. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  canner  is  not  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  as  outstanding  as  to  engage 
in  a  contest  to  out  contest  all  other  contests,  but  their 
discontinuance  by  others  may  help  in  the  canner’s 


competition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  spent  for  the 
table.  In  spite  of  the  many  signs  of  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  of  some  sort  or  another,  too  many 
families  by  far  are  still  limited  in  their  spending  even 
for  food.  Remove  some  attractions  causing  the  tempo¬ 
rary  diversion  of  the  food-dollar  to  channels  other  than 
those  followed  for  the  purchase  of  food,  and  divert 
these  expenditures  to  canned  foods  and  our  sales  will 
increase. 

Good  common  sense,  experience  of  leading  canned 
foods  advertisers  and  analysis  will  convince  many  that 
the  advertising  dollar  spent  for  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  space  is  the  dollar  spent  most  effectively.  There 
are  many  canners,  however,  who  are  willing  to  enter 
into  an  advertising  program  to  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  years,  but  who  do  not  agree  that  their  adver¬ 
tising  money  and  effort  need  be  spent  in  newspaper 
advertising.  Such  principals  will  find  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany  at  present,  and  probably  more  later,  among 
those  who  are  using  some  premium  plan  or  another  for 
the  stable  promotion  and  retention  of  sales  and  the 
creation  of  additional  consumer  interest  in  their 
products. 

Many  retailers  in  the  food  trade  are  giving  coupons 
with  each  purchase  which  are  good  when  redeemed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  cash  or  valuable  articles  for 
the  home.  Others  give  these  premiums  outright  after 
the  customer  has  saved  a  certain  number  of  coupons 
or  labels.  When  retail  support  is  given  any  sales  pro¬ 
motion  plan  adaptable  for  use  by  a  canner  or  manu¬ 
facturer,  housewives  are  being  trained  in  such  a  plan 
and  its  possibilities.  Such  training  helps  put  over  any 
plan  followed  by  the  canner  who  adopts  a  premium 
plan  for  stimulating  sales. 

There  are  two  major  avenues  to  be  followed  in 
premium  distribution.  The  first  is  the  plan  whereby 
the  consumer  gets  a  premium  after  paying  for  part  at 
least  of  its  cost.  The  other  is  the  outright  delivery 
of  the  premium  earned  without  the  outlay  of  any 
money  on  the  consumers  part.  Each  plan  has  its 
ardent  advocates,  each  has  its  merits  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  from  the  standpoint  of  the  canner. 

If  I  were  to  adopt  the  premium  method  for  increas¬ 
ing  sales  I  would  be  guided,  largely  by  the  experience 
of  leading  advertisers  and  successful  ones.  Probably, 
too,  I  would  be  influenced  a  great  deal  by  the  initial 
expense  as  well  as  that  contingent  on  the  continued 
operation  of  the  plan.  Right  in  the  distribution  of 
canned  foods  today  we  find  a  number  of  canners  who 
decided  years  ago  that  the  best  way  for  them  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  yearly,  and  to  hold  the  gains  made,  was 
by  means  of  a  premium  plan  offering  worthwhile 
premiums  to  consumers  who  saved  a  number  of  labglg 
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from  their  products.  Such  a  plan  is  sound  and  has 
the  advantage  of  entailing  no  expense  in  any  large 
amount  until  sales  have  been  made  and  the  profit  col¬ 
lected  therefrom.  Surely  any  canner  can  afford  to 
make  some  slight  return  to  consumers  who  have  used 
his  product  over  a  period  of  weeks,  months  or  even 
years  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  labels 
often  redeemed  by  a  single  person  at  one  time. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  few  if  any  canners  or  food 
manufacturers  adopting  such  a  premium  plan  have 
ever  discontinued  it.  Others  have  started  some  angle 
of  such  a  premium  plan  and  after  a  trial  period,  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  embrace  larger  operations  or  more  cus¬ 
tomers.  No  one  can  be  blamed  for  hesitating  about 
going  wholeheartedly  into  premium  support  of  their 
distribution  until  they  are  satisfied  such  expense  as 
must  be  borne  will  be  within  their  profit  range.  This 
fact  can  usually  be  learned  after  consultation  with 
premium  authorities  or  those  who  have  been  using  a 
similar  plan  for  some  time. 

A  deterrent  factor  in  connection  with  the  failure 
of  many  to  adopt  any  sort  of  a  premium  plan  is  the 
low  profit  margin  in  canned  foods  at  all  times.  How¬ 
ever,  if  considered  from  all  angles,  this  need  not  pre¬ 
vent  anyone  from  using  premiums  for  the  promotion 
of  sales  and  the  holding  of  customers. 

Right  now  canners  are  forcing  the  market  down  in 
one  commodity  after  another.  Buyers  are  causing  the 
breaks  in  markets  of  course,  but  canners  always  have 
been  willing  to  act  like  a  lot  of  sheep  in  taking  seriously 
any  and  all  rumors  regarding  the  low  prices  at  which 
some  canner,  sometime,  somewhere  has  taken  business. 
And  what  is  worse,  they  don’t  learn  from  experience. 
Careful  consideration  of  the  sales-building  value  of  a 
premium  plan  and  its  adoption  will  stiffen  many  a 
backbone  when  its  owner  is  confronted  with  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  follow  some  competitor  down  the  price  scale 
to  the  non-profit  point.  Such  an  incentive  to  hold 
prices  firm  at  fair  levels  will  often  more  than  cover  the 
expense  of  an  advertising  budget  including  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  premiums  to  users  of  one’s  product. 

Think  this  matter  over.  You  know  of  some  friendly 
competitor  who  has  used  premiums  for  some  time  and 
in  some  fashion  or  another.  Talk  with  him  and  get 
his  reaction  to  their  use.  If  you  feel  you  want  to  ex- 


ITALIAN  TOMATO  CANNING  PROSPECTS 

From  N.  C.  A,  Information  Letter 

The  Italian  tomato  crop  this  year  ripened  some 
days  later  than  usual  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
according  to  the  American  consul  at  Naples.  The 
quantity  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  the  quality 
is  good:  color  and  taste  are  satisfactory  and  the  fruit 
normal  in  size. 

Prices  are  high.  For  San  Marzano,  the  best  quality, 
30  to  35  lire  per  quintal  of  220.4  pounds  at  the  field  are 
being  paid,  as  compared  with  10  to  12  lire  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  Fiaschelle  are  priced  at 
25  to  28  lire,  as  against  9.50  to  10  lire  in  1934.  For  the 
common  grades  the  prices  are  20  to  22  lire  as  compared 
with  6  lire  last  year.  It  appears  therefore  that  this 
year’s  prices  are  about  three  times  higher  than  those 
for  1934.  The  prospects  are  for  a  still  further  increase, 
and  canners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  quality 
(San  Marzano)  will  reach  50  lire  per  quintal.  (The 
exchange  value  of  the  lire  averaged  8.56  cents  in  1934 ; 
present  value  is  about  8.2  cents.) 

Canneries  commenced  operations  at  the  beginning 
of  August.  They  are  running  at  only  about  two-thirds 
maximum  capacity,  since  the  foreign  demand  at  the 
moment  is  not  lively  enough  to  justify  full  schedule 
operations. 

Canners  express  the  opinion  that  this  season’s  out¬ 
put  of  peeled  tomatoes  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  tomato  paste  and  double 
concentrate  production  will  somewhat  exceed  that  of 
1934,  because  of  an  expected  active  demand  from  both 
the  usual  domestic  markets  and  the  military  authori¬ 
ties.  The  carry-over  of  tomato  products  from  last  year 
is  almost  exhausted. 

Quotations  for  the  new  tomato  products  c.  i.  f.  New 
York  are  as  follows:  Canned  peeled  tomatoes,  3-lb. 
cans,  35  lire  per  case  of  24  cans;  li/^-lb.  cans,  40  lire 
per  case  of  48  cans;  double  concentrate  and  tomato 
paste,  300  lire  per  quintal. 

Jit 


KECLINED  CANS  FOR  BEER  MAY  BE  ADOPTED 
ABROAD 


By  The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 


periment  before  going  into  premiums  extensively,  do 
so.  Work  out  a  plan  for  the  giving  of  a  premium  to 
users  of  your  product  who  present  a  certain  number  of 
labels  and  cash  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  premium.  Try 
this  plan  in  a  market  or  two  this  season  and  then  check 
results.  Consult  with  your  leading  distributors  and 
their  customers.  Even  go  into  the  matter  with  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  market  where  you  want  to  run  your  test 
campaign.  I  seriously  suggest  you  do  this  anyway 
before  you  adopt  a  premium.  Often  a  housewife  will 
tell  you  more  in  ten  minutes  about  what  you  had  better 
offer  as  a  premium  than  you  can  learn  in  a  month  of 
consultation  with  some  salesman  for  premiums  which 
he  only  knows  went  well  in  certain  other  cases. 


IT  is  possible  that,  within  a  short  time,  American 
tourists  in  Berlin  or  Munich  may  be  drinking  good 
German  beer  put  up  in  cans  which  were  invented  by 
the  American  Can  Company.  Inquiries  about  the  new 
can  containing  a  lining  which  performs  the  same  func¬ 
tions  as  the  lining  of  a  brewer’s  wooden  keg,  have 
been  received  by  this  company  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  such  places  as  Berlin,  London,  Paris, 
Dublin,  Amsterdam  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  use  of  these  cans  was  first  introduced  by  the 
G.  Krueger  Brewing  Company  in  Richmond,  Va.,  only 
last  January,  but  they  are  available  in  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  communities  in  all  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  demand  for  it  in  these  centers  far 


If  you  wish  confidential  advice  in  deciding  whether  exceeds  the  supply  at  present,  but,  by  the  first  part 


or  not  to  engage  in  premium  support  of  your  brands,  of  the  year,  beer  in  these  cans  will  be  available  prac- 
write  this  department,  without  obligation.  It’s  your  tically  everywhere,  as  the  production  of  them  will  by 
department,  use  it !  then  have  caught  up  with  the  demand. 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
Price  Now  $5,00  Formerly  $10.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SAVE . . . 


COAL 


MATERIAL 


TROUBLE 


CANS 


DOLLARS 


with  the 

PEERLESS  ROTARY  EXHAUSTER 


Peerless  Exhausters  use  less  steam  to 
^  Q  ^  ^  produce  correct  temperature  and  vacuum 
in  your  cans. 


SAVES 

TROUBLE 


What  a  mess  of  trouble  and  costly  delays 
a  cheap,  poorly  built  exhauster  can  cause. 
Never  so  with  Peerless. 


SAVES 

MATERIAL 


No  jamming,  slopping  or  spilling  in 
a  Peerless  because  they’re  built  right. 


Peerless  thorough  heat  applica- 
^^1^^  tion  gives  proper  vacuum  and  avoids 
springers  and  spoilage. 


Add  them  all  up  and  the  result  is  dollars 
saves  saved — many  of  them — enough  to  pay 
DO^^ARS  not  only  for  your  Peerless  Exhauster  but 
other  things  you  may  need  and  want. 


Send  for  full  details  of  this  Peerless 
Rotary  Exhauster  and  copy  of  General 
Catalog  No.  200  which  describes  our 
complete  line  of  equally  economical 
equipment  for  the  canning  of  all  food 
products.  No  obligation  or  cost. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  Jor  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Send  us  without  obligation,  full  details  of  your 
Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster  and  copy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalog  No.  200. 

Name. . . 


Firm- 


Address. — 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  has  made  several 
important  changes,  shifting  their  key  men. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Heinz,  formerly  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Maywood,  Illinois,  has  been  moved  to  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  as  local  Sales  Manager,  succeeding 
Mr.  W.  Wells  Russell,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Atlantic  District  office,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Fitzgerald  as  head  of  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  at  Maywood,  has  been  transferred  to  New  York 
where  he  will  become  Director  of  Research,  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Lueck  is  being  brought  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  Manager  of  the  plants  there,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  at  Maywood. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Roberts,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of 
the  American  plants  at  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Lueck. 

*  *  * 

REPAIRS  ARE  BEING  MADE  following  severe 
wind  storm  damage  to  the  Crothersville  (Ind.)  plant  of 
the  Vincennes  Packing  Corporation. 

*  ♦ 

J.  0.  HOLT,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  Eugene,  Oregon,  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17th  as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack. 

*  *  * 

OTTO  B.  MILLER  PACKING  COMPANY,  507  W. 
Windsor  Road,  Glendale,  California,  has  been  formed 
for  the  canning  of  tomatoes  and  the  manufacture  of 
tomato  products. 

*  *  * 

EDWARD  C.  STEWART,  President  of  Tygart  Valley 
Glass  Company,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  died  on 
Friday,  September  13th.  Mr.  Stewart  had  many 
friends  in  the  industry  and  word  of  his  passing  will  be 
received  with  much  regret. 

*  *  * 

FAIRMOUNT  (Minn.)  Canning  Company  plans  to 
add  11,000  square  feet  of  storage  space  to  the  ware¬ 
house  at  plant  No.  1. 

*  *  * 

R.  V.  RICHARDSON  and  R.  S.  Savery  have  formed 
the  Whittier  Mushroom  Company  at  Whittier,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  the  canning  qf  mushrooms. 

*  *  * 

ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Packers  Association  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
January  2nd,  at  the  Chesapeake  Hotel,  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia,  Secretary  Otto  Lowe  announces. 

*  * 

L.  F.  WAKEFIELD,  Hamilton  Gibson  and  A.  H. 
Gibson  have  organized  Wakefield’s  Preserves,  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  at  Orlando,  Florida,  to  operate  a  fruit  canning 
business. 


SAM  GORSLINE,  Secretary  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  Chicago,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  (lorsline,  are  on  an  automobile  trip  to 
include  Toronto,  Montreal,  New  England  and  New 
York.  This  recreation  is  in  preparation  for  the  labori¬ 
ous  duties  of  arranging  for  the  machinery  and  supplies 
show  of  the  January  Convention. 

*  *  * 

Adolph  H.  Meyer,  82,  custodian  of  records  and  files 
for  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  was  guest  of  honor  recently  at  a  civic  meeting 
to  herald  the  city’s  coming  Century  of  Commerce  cele¬ 
bration.  He  is  San  Francisco’s  oldest  native  son,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

*  *  * 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  sufficient  signa¬ 
tures  to  qualify  a  referendum  against  the  chain  store 
tax  law  passed  by  the  1935  California  Legislature  have 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  act  has 
thus  been  rendered  inoperative  until  after  the  next 
general  election. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MILTON  S.  MOORE  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Minneapolis  Office  of  the  Meinrath  Brokerage 
Company  and  commencing  October  1st  will  be  Execu¬ 
tive  Assistant  to  the  Manager  of  the  Hillsboro-Queen 
Anne  Cooperative  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  E.  D.  Moyles  Company,  525  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  in 
the  Northern  California  territory  for  the  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  products  of  the  Dr.  P.  Phillips  Company,  Orlando, 
Florida. 

*  *  * 

A  CAN  MAKING  PLANT,  with  a  production  of  250 
cans  per  minute,  or  a  total  capacity  of  2,400  cases  of 
cans  in  an  eight-hour  day,  is  now  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction  by  the  Sego  Milk  Products  Company  at 
Richmond,  Utah. 

*  *  * 

The  Lang  &  Stroh  Company,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
made  distributors  in  Northern  California  for  the  Santa 
Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Company,  whose  cannery  is  in  the 
east  bay  suburb  of  Oakland. 

*  *  4t 

S.  B.  BALL,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
largest  packing  companies  of  New  York  State,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  whose  Fulton  fac¬ 
tory  he  was  Superintendent  of  for  some  time,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Wolfrom  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  will 
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have  charge  of  the  mechanical  work  as  well  as  service 
work  for  Kyler  Labelers  and  Boxers  for  which  Wolfrom 
Canning  Machinery  Company  are  sales  agents. 

*  *  4t 

John  H.  Midkiff,  manager  of  the  Waialua  Agricul¬ 
tural  Company  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  which  has  heavy  in¬ 
terests  in  pineapple,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Several  weeks  will  be  spent  in  California. 

«  *  * 

ISLAND  CITY  PACKING  COMPANY,  Eadon 
Rapids,  Michigan,  is  building  a  new  pickle  factory,  re¬ 
placing  the  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

*  *  * 

MRS.  L.  W.  SORENSEN,  President  of  the  Gillett 
Canning  Company,  Gillett,  Wisconsin,  who  sustained  a 
fractured  shoulder  and  severe  head  and  body  bruises 
three  weeks  ago  in  an  automobile  accident,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  from  the  Shawano  Municipal  Hos¬ 
pital.  She  is  now  rapidly  progressing  toward  a  com¬ 
plete  recovery. 

4c  4c  )|> 

Tex  Waldron,  genial  president  of  the  Royal  Packing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at 
San  Francisco,  coming  to  confer  with  the  firm’s  selling 
representatives,  the  William  J.  Lindenberger  Company 
on  sales  plans  on  canned  chilis  and  pimientos. 

4t  4c  4c 

JANUARY  22,  1936,  is  the  date  set  aside  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers 
Association. 

* 

CONTINENTAL  BUYS  WHITTALL  OF  CANADA 

HE  CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  INC.,  announced 
September  23rd  the  purchase  of  a  majority  interest 
in  the  common  stock  of  the  Whittall  Can  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  at  $8,50  per  share.  The 
announcement  also  stated  that  the  same  offer  would 
be  made  to  the  remaining  holders  of  Whittall  Can  Co. 
common  shares. 

The  Canadian  firm  is  one  of  the  leading  can  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Canada,  supplying  tin  containers  to  im¬ 
portant  packers  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  food 
products  as  well  as  general  line  cans  for  paints,  var¬ 
nishes,  oil,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  chemicals  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products,  according  to  the  announcement. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Whittall  Can  Co.,  Ltd., 
were  officially  announced  to  be  as  follows:  C.  C.  Con¬ 
way,  chairman  of  the  board  (also  chairman  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Co.,  Inc.) ;  0.  C.  Huffman,  president  (also 
president  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.) ;  W.  M.  Tomkins, 
executive  vice  president  (Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.) ; 
D.  S.  Whittall,  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacture, 
and  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  secretary  and  treasurer.  In 
addition  the  following  were  elected  to  the  board:  J.  F. 
Hartlieb  (vice-president  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.), 
Robert  Barlow  (managing  director.  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  London,  England) ,  J.  A.  Mann,  K.  C. ;  F.  A.  Whittall 
(in  charge  of  sales) ,  and  Col.  E.  Gerald  Hanson. 


ELIMINATE  RUST  AND  DECAY 

of  your  equipment  throushout  winter  months 
with 

CMC  METALLIC  COATING. 

Has  a  spread  of  1200  SQUARE  FEET  per 
gallon.  Costs  LESS  per  square  foot  of  cov¬ 
erage  and  has  THREE  TIMES  LASTING 
QUALITIES  of  other  aluminum  coatings. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


TOMATOES 

CAVE  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  September  24,  1935—40% 
yield.  Crop  very  short,  will  finish  packing  by  Septem¬ 
ber  28th.  Will  pack  about  12,000  cases  No.  2’s  on  the 
700  acres  contracted. 

FORT  MORGAN,  COLO.,  September  18,  1935— Our 
pack  is  very  small,  crop  somewhat  erratic,  but  aver¬ 
age.  Prices  locally  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Early  ship¬ 
ments  of  Maryland  tomatoes  into  this  section  have 
demoralized  the  local  market. 

MEANSVILLE,  GA.,  September  18,  1935 — Acreage 
normal;  yield  60%. 

HOPE,  IND.,  September  23,  1935— Acreage  115%  ; 
yield  40%  average. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1935 — In  our 
many  years  of  packing  we  have  never  experienced 
such  a  slow  ripening  condition.  Our  factory  is  operat¬ 
ing  only  part  of  the  time.  We  should  be  running  over¬ 
time.  Have  packed  less  than  half  of  our  orders  in 
hand  and  should  have  them  practically  all  packed.  The 
average  tonnage  delivered  by  our  growers  so  far  will 
not  equal  two  tons  to  the  acre.  This  should  be  from  6 
to  8  tons  at  this  season.  We  believe  other  packers  in 
this  section  have  like  experience. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  September  23,  1935 — Crop 
practically  over.  Yield  about  40%  normal,  resulting 
in  about  50%  of  a  pack,  as  acreage  little  larger  than 
last  year. 

BEANS 

CAVE  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  September  24, 1935— Green: 
Yield  75%  . 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  September  23,  1935— Wax: 
Same  yield  per  acre  as  1934,  except  due  to  rains  very 
small  percentage  of  whole  and  small  sieve  cut  quality 
excellent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  acreage. 

Green  Refugee  Stringless:  Same  yield  as  1934.  A 
little  larger  percentage  of  small  sizes  and  whole  beans 
than  in  wax.  Twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  acreage. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  September  14,  1935 — About  half 
of  last  year  but  good.  Will  start  packing  about 
October  10th. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1935 — Green  and  Wax : 
Cool,  dark  rainy  days  destroyed  our  fall  packing.  This 
condition  cut  our  pack  about  one-third. 

Limas:  Crop  is  late.  If  it  matures  before  being  hit 
by  frost,  it  will  not  be  over  30%  normal. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  September  21,  1935 — Stringbeans: 
50%  yield.  Dry  growing  season. 

NEW  BERN,  TENN.,  September  23,  1935 — Green: 
Fall  crop  damaged  a  great  deal  by  continued  dry 
weather.  Indications  are  crop  will  be  about  50  to  60%. 


COLEMAN,  WIS.,  September  23,  1935 — Green  and 
Wax:  Pack  completed.  Yield  about  65%  of  normal 
on  standard  and  extra  standard  cut.  Whole  beans  are 
extremely  short  in  our  two  plants. 

CORN 

HOPE,  IND.,  September  23,  1935 — Acreage  105% 
average.  Yield  100%  average. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1935 — ^We  have  lost 
many  fields  from  early  summer  rainstorms  and  cold, 
rainy  days  which  we  have  had  since  the  last  of  August. 
Our  pack  will  not  be  much  over  60%  normal. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  September  21, 1935 — Stowells  Ever¬ 
green:  75%  yield.  Dry  growing  season. 

COLEMAN,  WIS.,  September  23,  1935 — Pack  about 
three-fourths  completed.  Yield  about  75%  of  normal, 
with  quality  excellent;  perhaps  the  best  quality  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  ten  years. 

BEETS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  September  23,  1935 — Look 
for  fair  yield  per  acre,  similar  to  1934,  with  even  better 
quality.  Fifty  per  cent  in  acreage. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1935 — We  do  not 
pack  until  after  October  15th.  The  best  information 
we  can  get  from  observation  and  growers’  statements 
is  to  the  effect  that  this  item  will  be  very  short. 

COLEMAN,  WIS.,  September  23,  1935 — Pack  just 
starting.  Yield  will  be  small,  though  we  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  state  it  in  percentages  yet.  The 
small  yield  is  due  to  the  beets  running  to  small  sizes, 
which  will  result  in  a  greatly  curtailed  pack  of  cut 
beets.  Color  and  quality  generally  are  very  fine.  The 
size  and  quality  of  our  own  packs  would  justify  higher 
prices  than  we  find  in  today’s  markets. 

PUMPKIN 

HOPE,  IND.,  September  23,  1935 — Normal  acreage; 
prospective  yield  very  small. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1935 — Squash  and 
Pumpkin:  Very  light  crops.  We  will  get  less  than  50%; 
crop  compared  with  last  season. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  September  14,  1935 — Fair  crop. 
Pack  will  be  small ;  only  enough  to  fill  orders. 

CARROTS 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1935 — Do  not  pack 
until  after  October  15th.  Crop  will  be  very  short.  Seem 
to  be  growing  to  tops  and  not  bottoming  up. 
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THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Here  is  the  answer: 


ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 


to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 


Herman  Eamse ,  Presi-. 
4-19-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones- — Plaza  iS^5-/S-P6 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  .  .  WISCONSIN 

yilso  Manujacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “OBSERVER” 


INDUSTRY  ACCORD  SOUGHT 

RGANIZATION  of  a  National  Food  and  Gro¬ 
cery  Conference  Committee,  incorporating  in 
its  membership  all  of  the  major  grocery  trade 
associations  which  co-operated  in  NRA  code  activities, 
with  the  exception  of  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  has  been  completed,  with  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  chosen  as  chairman.  Charles  E.  Smith,  vice- 
president  of  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
was  chosen  vice-chairman,  and  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary 
of  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
will  serve  as  secretary  of  the  conference  group. 

United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  it  is 
understood,  is  not  identified  with  the  new  project 
through  choice,  the  president  of  the  Association  having 
refused  an  invitation  to  attend  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  This  conference  was  attended  by  the 
following  trade  spokesmen :  Clarence  Francis  and  Paul 
S.  Willis,  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Hector  Lazo,  National  Retailer-Owned  Wholesale 
Grocers;  C.  E.  Smith  and  H.  C.  Petersen,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers ;  Arjay  Davies  and  M.  L. 
Toulme,  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  F.  H.  Massmann  and  John  A.  Logan,  Food  and 
Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America;  and  Asa  Strause 
and  J.  Frank  Grimes,  Voluntary  Groups  Institute. 

Following  the  organization  meeting.  Chairman 
Willis  announced  that  other  national  associations  rep¬ 
resenting  the  food  and  grocery  industry  might  be  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  conference  group  at  a  later  date. 

The  new  organization,  which  will  start  functioning 
immediately,  is  expected  to  serve  as  spokesmen  for 
majority  interests  in  the  industry,  and  it  is  believed 
that  efforts  will  be  made  by  this  committee  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  matters  of  national  interest,  particu¬ 
larly  those  dealing  with  loss  leader  selling,  advertising 
allowances,  and  other  trade  abuses.  Whether  the  group 
will  act  in  legislative  matters  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  group  at  its  initial  meet¬ 
ing  pointed  out  that  unified  industry  action  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  matters  where  unified  action  is  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  various  groups  involved. 

The  conference  committee  brought  into  being  by 
action  of  the  principal  general  grocery  trade  groups 
is  closely  akin  to  institutes  representing  other  major 
American  industries,  and  its  operations  will  be  closely 
followed  by  the  trade. 

Canners’  interests  on  the  board,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  are  represented  by  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 


facturers  of  America,  whose  membership  includes  a 
number  of  principal  canning  companies. 

Exclusion  of  the  national  brokers’  association  from 
representation  at  the  outset,  it  is  believed,  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  inasmuch  as  the  brokers  declare  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  sales  representatives  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  their  interests  are  looked  out  for  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  association,  as  the  other  co-operating  groups 
protect  the  interests  of  their  own  sales  departments. 

DISTRIBUTORS  RESTIVE 

ONSIDERABLE  apprehension  is  apparently  felt 
among  food  and  grocery  distributors  over  the 
scope  of  activities  of  the  new  Consumers’  Coun¬ 
cil  recently  organized  in  Washington. 

The  views  of  the  trade  are  summarized  by  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  to  jobbers: 

“Walton  H.  Hamilton,  President’s  Adviser  on  con¬ 
sumers’  problems,  has  announced  a  series  of  activities 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  agency  recently  created  by 
the  President  to  seek  ways  and  means  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  to  get  more  for  its  money.  These  include: 

“1. — Inquiries  by  economists  into  prices  and  price¬ 
determining  structures  of  specific  industries  with  a 
view  to  suggesting  means  of  eliminating  those  ‘trouble 
spots’  in  production-distribution  systems  which  keep 
the  product  out  of  the  consumers’  reach. 

“2. — Education  of  the  public  to  recognize  and  en¬ 
courage  wider  use  of  quality  standards  and  grade 
labeling. 

“3. — Studies  of  the  consumers’  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  both  here  and  abroad  with  a  view  to  making  in¬ 
formation  on  organization  and  administrative  methods 
and  difficulties  available  to  American  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  cooperative  purchasing. 

“4. — Further  organization  of  consumers’  county 
councils  on  a  nation-wide  basis  to  gather  data  and  dis¬ 
tribute  educational  information  on  consumers’  prob¬ 
lems. 

“5. — The  recognition  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
in  all  matters  dealing  with  production,  price,  and  trade 
practices. 

“6. — Review  of  current  legislation  and  public  policy 
from  the  consumers’  viewpoint. 

“The  work  is  to  be  carried  forward  by  a  unit  now 
rapidly  taking  shape  as  the  result  of  a  Presidential 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  uTtlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — Two  (2)  Karl  Kiefer  Conveyor  Type 
Jar  Washers  for  handling  BYo,  8  and  16  oz.  jars. 
Capacity  about  70  per  minute.  Fully  equipped  with 
worm  drives  and  motors  and  automatic  type  push  but¬ 
ton  starters. 

Two  (2)  Karl  Kiefer  Drying  Conveyors,  total  length 
58  ft.  6  in.  Motor  operated  with  worm  gear  drive  and 
automatic  starter.  30  inches  wide  overall.  Metal  belt. 
Dryers  equipped  with  steam  coils,  25  ft.  galvanized 
hoods,  ventilators  and  vent  pipes.  Equipment  has 
never  been  used.  Original  price  $4,150.00. 

One  (1)  Sprague-Sells  No.  3-B  (40x24  in.)  Sterilizer 
with  Baltimore  type  legs,  fittings  and  one  Standard 
four-tier  Perforated  Crate  with  standard  bail.  ,  Brand 
new.  Never  used.  Above  equipment  for  sale  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  595  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE —  No.  5  Wulfinger  Beet  Cutter.  1  Ber¬ 
lin  Chapman  Finished  Beet  Grader  complete.  Grades 
six  sizes,  IVs*  1  7-16,  1%,  1  13-16  and  2  inch.  Both 
of  these  machines  are  practically  as  good  as  new.  We 
guarantee  them  in  first  class  condition.  Fuhremann 
Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

CANNERS  ATTENTION — We  have  purchased  all 
machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  of  the  Knoxboro 
Canning  Co.,  of  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  which  plant  packed 
peas,  beans  and  corn.  Complete  inventory  of  our  offer¬ 
ings  will  be  available  soon;  ask  us  for  copy.  We  buy 
for  cash  defunct  cannery  and  other  plants  and  con¬ 
tents.  Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE— One  15  H.  P.,  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers;  Shafting;  Wood,  Steel  and  Cone 
Pulleys.  All  in  good  condition.  Priced  low  for  quick 
removal.  The  Canning  Trade,  107  S.  Frederick  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery. 
Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 

^  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  Can  Maker.  State  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Address  Box  B-2061  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  26  years  of  ag^e  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  married,  wants  Managerial 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  canning  and 
business  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Want  something 
permanent  in  or  around  Baltimore.  Edward  B.  Ady,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 


POSITION  WANTED — College  woman,  M.  S.  bacteriologist 
and  chemist,  with  practical  experience  in  commercial  and  hos¬ 
pital  laboratories,  and  in  secretarial  work,  desires  permanent 
position.  Address  Box  B-2060  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Am  a  high 
grade  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  also  am  a  factory 
installer.  Best  of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Box  B-2063  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  with  four  years  experience 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  a  full  line  of  foods  desires  any 
position  with  future.  Address  Box  B-2064  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


BERlIHrHAPMAM 

GANN1Ng\#  MACHINERY 

iJ^Sbtgie  IMor^  Complete  Cannbig  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Fult  AssMimeiit  of  Boairtttal 
Deslgas  soot  Froo  upon  roquoot 


I  rUMAKIM  PRINTING  AND 

LLniYIMnn  lithographing  co. 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Ganned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D .  S.  A. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domeatie  Distributora — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaeara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
niinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham.  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Bogg»  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aueociation, 
from  Statietical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


CANNERS  SEEDS— 

If  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everything  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784  151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


COUONIAL  BOY  COPYRIRMTBD 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Back  to  Normalcy — A  Seller’s  Market — Official 
Tomato  Prospects  About  Equal  Last  Season’s — Corn  in  Good 
Condition — Kraut  Indicates  a  Lighter  Pack  Than  in  ’34 — Beets 
Promise  Weil — Lima  Bean  Crop  Lighter  Than  Last  Year 

Normal — The  canned  foods  market  has  returned 
to  normal  and  trading  is  indulged  in  with  no 
fears  on  the  part  of  buyers.  Of  course,  buying 
is  not  heavy  at  this  time — never  is  because  futures  are 
being  taken  in  and  those  buyers  are  busy  getting  them 
out  to  their  customers,  and  the  money  in  to  pay  for 
them.  That  is  thoroughly  normal  as  everyone  knows. 
There  will  be  complaints  from  commission-hungry 
brokers  that  little  or  no  business  is  passing,  but  that, 
too,  is  only  normal.  The  thing  of  importance  is  that 
the  market  has  regained  its  feet,  and  we  have  heard 
it  said  that  it  has  even  turned  into  a  seller’s  market. 
That  shows  the  complete  reversal  performed  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  It  was  too  strongly  a  buyer’s  market  which 
caused  the  sellers  to  stampede  and  prices  went  to 
smash.  What  could  the  poor  seller  do?  The  buyers 
told  him  they  could  buy  the  goods  at  any  price  they 
chose  to  name,  and  their  agents  not  only  affirmed  this 
but  shouted  it  and  encouraged  selling.  There  have 
been  some  mortal  wounds  caused  by  this  stampede. 

But  that  is  all  over  now.  Buyers  realize  that  pres¬ 
ent  prices  for  canned  foods,  especially  under  the  stead¬ 
ily  improving  business  conditions,  are  very  favorable, 
and  that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  lower  prices  can 
happen.  The  canners  realize  this,  too,  as  they  come 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  they  have  not  gotten  the 
amount  of  goods  they  expected,  and  what  is  worse, 
actually  sold  spot  goods  against.  If  futures  are  deliv¬ 
ered  short  the  buyers  will  be  “sore”  on  account  of  this 
selling ;  but  let  them  remember  that  such  sellers  made 
no  profits.  They  thought  they  were  getting  rid  of  a 
heavy  surplus,  for  the  jobbers  and  their  agents  told 
the  canners  there  would  be  such  heavy  over-packs.  It 
will  be  too  bad  if  there  are  not  enough  goods  to  go 
around  early  this  fall  and  winter.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  before  next  spring  grave  shortages  will 
have  appeared. 

TOMATOES — It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
tomato  canning  is  done  in  the  Tri-States.  The  past 
week  has  shown  ideal  weather — if  the  tomatoes  had 
only  been  on  the  vines.  On  September  25th  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reported  on  tomatoes 
as  follows,  and  it  is  the  whole  story : 


“Prospective  production  of  tomatoes  for  manu¬ 
facture  declined  about  8  per  cent  during  the  first 
half  of  September.  Adverse  weather  conditions 
were  widespread;  a  prolonged  rainy  spell  dam¬ 
aged  a  large  part  of  the  unharvested  crop  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia;  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  late  set  tomatoes  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio  was  retarded  by  cool  nights  and  excessive 
rains  in  those  States.  Production  prospects  in  the 
Ozark  region  showed  little  change  from  September 
1  when  effects  of  hot,  dry  weather  were  evident. 

“A  total  production  of  1,691,440  tons  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  September  15  condition  of  the  crop, 
compared  with  1,405,600  tons  produced  in  1934, 
and  with  the  average  production  for  the  5  year 
period  (1929-1933)  of  1,309,800  tons.  Prospec¬ 
tive  yield  per  acre  is  now  below  average  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  important  tomato  producing  States.” 

And  the  yields  have  been  falling  steadily  since  that 
summary  was  made.  It  means  a  tomato  pack  about 
the  size  of  1934,  which  was  13,108,575  cases,  with  little 
or  no  chance  of  it  being  in  excess  of  that  figure,  and 
grave  probability  of  running  short  of  ’34  since  tomato 
product  men  are  now  grabbing  all  tomatoes  in  sight. 
That  is  how  the  crop  experts  view  the  situation.  What 
a  change  from  early  expectations!  Holders  of  spot 
tomatoes  must  see  their  chances  in  this — higher  prices 
seem  inevitable. 

CORN — The  corn  pack  is  pretty  well  over,  and  as 
will  be  seen  in  Crop  Reports  there  have  been  disap¬ 
pointments  in  this.  Market  prices  are  holding  quite 
well.  The  sales  of  future  corn  were  so  heavy,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  pack,  that  not  much  market  activity  in 
spots  is  to  be  expected  just  now.  Crushed  or  Maine 
Style  corn  is  quoted  at  70c  for  standard,  extra  stan¬ 
dard  at  75c;  lO’s  standard  at  $4.00,  and  extra  stan¬ 
dard  at  $4.25.  The  Central  West  has  seen  lower  prices 
than  these.  On  whole  grain,  Shoepeg  2’s  standards 
are  quoted  at  82V2C  to  85c;  extra  standard  90c  to 
921/^c;  fancy  97*/oc  to  $1.00;  and  lO’s  are  out  of  quota¬ 
tion.  Corn  has  weathered  the  market  storm  very  well. 

The  Government  reports  on  corn,  as  of  September 
15th,  indicate  a  pack  of  21,000,000  cases.  Canners  gen¬ 
erally  say  the  quality  is  very  fine  this  year.  If  that  is 
so  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  pack,  every  case  will  be 
needed  before  another  packing  season. 

KRAUT — The  Government  report  indicates  a  total 
production  of  158,350  tons  as  compared  with  215,700 
tons  in  ’34.  The  crop  had  suffered  a  5  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  up  to  September  15th.  Since  then  the  cabbage 
growing  regions  have  had  warmer  and  more  favorable 
weather.  Baltimore  quotes  2y2’s  at  70c,  lO’s  at  $2.75. 
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BEETS — The  crop  experts  report  an  indicated  pro¬ 
duction  of  51,070  tons  as  compared  with  40,200  last 
year ;  and  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  normal.  Baltimore 
quotes  2’s  cut  at  75c;  21/4 ’s  at  90c,  lO’s  at  $3.50. 

LIMA  BEANS — These  latest  crop  figures  indicate 
a  yield  of  15,940  tons  as  compared  with  17,450  tons 
in  1934.  Both  of  these  figures  are  well  above  the  five 
year  average  of  11,870  tons;  but  increasing  markets 
require  the  greater  production.  Fresh  whites  are 
quoted  here  at  75c  to  80c  for  2’s,  and  $3.75  for  lO’s. 
Mixed  green  and  white  2’s  are  85c  to  90c,  lO’s  are 
$4.25;  medium  green  2’s  are  $1.10. 

PIMIENTOS — Are  reported  as  a  probable  produc¬ 
tion  of  18,930  tons  compared  with  15,770  tons  in  ’34 ; 
but  the  yield  per  acre  is  said  to  be  lower  than  last  year. 

Other  market  reports  give  you  the  conditions  of 
other  items  of  canned  foods,  and  since  conditions  run 
much  alike  in  all  sections,  these  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  Review. 

The  market  prices  show  changes  in  fruits  slightly 
lower,  and  sardines  also  lower. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Better  Feeling — Prices  Improving — Firmness  Replaces  Weak¬ 
ness — Better  Buying  of  Tomatoes — Good  Inquiry  for  Fancy 
Peas — Better  Tone  to  Corn — Spinach  Quiet — Salmon  Steady — 

Fair  inquiry  for  Pineapple — Reselling  Peaches  Disturbs 
Market — Cherries  Firmer 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  York,  September  26, 1935. 

HE  SITUATION — A  better  feeling  has  developed 
in  the  market  during  the  past  week  and  the  price 
tendency  appears  to  be  stiffening  perceptibly  on 
some  lines.  Firmness  in  new  pack  tomatoes,  peas,  and 
corn  is  beginning  to  develop.  Strangly  enough,  these 
items  are  those  on  which  easiness  was  apparent  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  which  had  caused  the  trade  consider¬ 
able  concern  due  to  fear  of  heavy  overproduction  and 
consequent  price  demoralization  in  the  marketing  of 
surplus  packs.  California  fruits  have  undergone  little 
change  during  the  week,  with  Northwestern  pears  still 
somewhat  inclined  to  softness.  Salmon  continues  firm. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Current  quotations  on  staple  lines 
are  in  most  instances  higher  than  those  at  which  spot 
and  futures  business  was  booked  earlier  in  the  season. 
With  stocks  of  1935  packs  now  on  hand  already  show¬ 
ing  the  distributor  an  inventory  appreciation,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  buying  resistance  to  additional  purchases 
at  higher  price  levels  will  be  lessened  to  some  extent. 
There  is  little  forward  interest  manifest  in  the  market 
at  the  moment,  but  the  trade  is  looking  for  an  early 
revival  in  buying  inquiry. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers  are  showing  firmer 
price  views,  and  buyers  are  beginning  to  come  into  the 
market  in  slightly  better  volume  at  the  higher  price 
ranges.  For  prompt  shipment,  canners  quote  the 
market  at  40  to  45  cents  for  standard  Is,  62^2  cents 
and  up  on  2s,  8714  to  921/2  cents  for  21/2S,  95  cents  to 
$1.00  for  3s,  and  $2.85  to  $3.00  per  dozen  for  10s,  all 


f.  0.  b.  cannery.  California  reports  note  a  better  tone 
in  that  market,  with  canners  firm  at  the  following 
prices:  Standards  in  puree.  Is,  62 cents;  2s,  70 
cents;  21/2S,  90  cents,  and  10s,  $2.75;  fancy  solid  pack. 
Is,  82l^  cents;  2s,  95  cents;  2Vis,  $1.30,  and  10s,  $4.00, 
all  f.  o.  b.  canneries  or  common  shipping  point.  The 
tomato  pack  in  the  midwest  is  not  running  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  from  the  standpoint  of  both  quality  and 
quality,  and  the  market  is  firming  up  slightly  on  better 
buying. 

PEAS — Peas  at  671/4  cents  and  up  for  standard  early 
Junes  are  moving  in  but  limited  volume,  but  there  is 
a  good  inquiry  for  fancy  quality,  and  the  market  is 
firm.  Canners  are  holding  No.  2  fancy  sweets  firm  at 
$1.50,  with  3s  reported  cleared,  and  4s  holding  at  $1.35, 
at  canneries.  Standard  sweets  are  quoted  by  mid- 
western  canners  at  95  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  5  sieve, 
at  canneries. 

CORN — Price  changes  are  lacking  in  this  division  of 
the  market,  but  a  better  tone  is  noted  on  fancy  quality. 
Production  of  fancy  corn  this  season  will  run  consider¬ 
ably  under  earlier  estimates,  and  more  buying  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  switching  to  extra  standards.  Standard 
continues  quiet,  with  70  cents,  at  canneries,  the  aver¬ 
age  going  price  for  most  packs. 

SPINACH — Spot  demand  for  cannery  shipment  is 
limited,  the  trade  apparently  being  covered  on  nearby 
requirements.  Southern  canners  quote  fancy  spinach 
for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  97^4  cents  for 
2i/4s  and  $3.25  for  10s,  with  unsold  stocks  in  packers’ 
hands  reported  not  large.  California  packers  are  offer¬ 
ing  fancy  spinach  for  prompt  shipment  at  72 1/^  cents 
for  Is,  821/^  cents  for  2s,  $1.10  to  $1.15  for  2i/4s,  and 
$3.25  minimum  for  10s. 

SALMON — A  steady  tone  prevails  in  this  branch  of 
the  market,  both  on  spot  and  on  the  Coast,  with  de¬ 
mand  routine.  Fancy  Alaska  reds  are  commanding 
$2.35,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  with  medium  reds  at  $1.65,  pinks 
at  $1.10  and  chums  at  $1.00.  Ocean-caught  cohoes  are 
posted  at  $1.75  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  Unsold  stocks 
of  top  grades  of  salmon  in  canners’  hands  are  clearing 
up  steadily. 

PINEAPPLE — A  fair  inquiry  for  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  is  reported,  and  buyers  are  ordering  forward 
shipments  from  the  Coast  in  good  volume.  Quotations, 
f.  o.  b.  Coast,  are  held  firm  at  $1.50  for  fancy  2s  and 
$1.80  for  fancy  21/2S,  with  standards  commanding 
$1.45  for  2s  and  $1.70  for  2V4s.  No.  10s  are  in  demand 
and  are  firmly  held  at  previously  prevailing  quotations. 

PEACHES — Resale  offerings  of  peaches  at  conces¬ 
sions  continue  to  keep  the  market  in  disturbed  position. 
Canner  prices  for  clings,  f.  o.  b.  California  packing 
plants,  are  quoted  on  the  following  basis:  Fancy  2l/4s, 
$1.70;  choice,  $1.45;  standards,  $1.35;  seconds,  $1.2l); 
waters,  $1.15.  The  packers,  however,  are  getting 
relatively  little  new  business,  and  the  market  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  unsettled  until  resale  offerings  and 
stocks  offered  by  canners  at  concessions  are  liquidated. 
Thus  far,  the  major  packers  show  no  serious  concern 
over  the  price  competition  which  their  1935  packs  are 
meeting,  and  show  no  disposition  to  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion  with  lower  prices. 
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PEARS — Easiness  in  the  Northwest  continues,  with 
some  concessions  from  posted  prices  still  being  offered 
by  some  packers.  The  low  quotations  on  northwestern 
Bartletts  have  tended  to  slow  down  demand  for  the 
California  pack.  Canners,  however,  are  holding  the 
market  unchanged  at  $2.00  for  fancy  2V2S,  $1.70  for 
choice,  $1.55  for  standards,  and  $1.40  for  seconds. 

CHERRIES — New  pack  Royal  Anne  cherries  are 
showing  more  firmness  than  the  remainder  of  the 
canned  fruits  market  generally,  with  a  moderate  in¬ 
quiry  reported.  For  prompt  shipment,  California 
canners  quote  2i/l>s  at  the  following  basis:  Fancy, 
$2.60;  choice,  $2.40;  standards,  $2.25;  seconds,  $2.00. 
Waters  at  $1.95  seem  to  be  meeting  with  relatively 
little  demand. 

’COTS  WANTED — A  fair  amount  of  buying  interest 
in  1935  pack  apricots  is  reported,  and  the  market  is 
fairly  steady.  Canners  are  holding  the  market  for 
21/2S  at  $2.00  per  dozen  for  fancy,  $1.85  for  choice, 
$1.50  for  standards,  and  $1.30  for  seconds.  Stocks  of 
top  grades  of  apricots,  it  is  understood,  are  cleaning  up 
rapidly. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — Distributors  are  apparently 
covered  on  immediate  requirements  on  fruits  for  salad, 
and  the  market  has  been  neglected  during  the  week. 
For  prompt  shipment,  fancy  quality  is  held  at  $2.35 
for  2i/>s,  with  choice  of  the  same  size  posted  at  $2.25. 

PUSH  RATE  PROTEST— The  New  York  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  is  pushing  the  local  trade’s  pro¬ 
test  against  increased  canned  foods  rates  by  the  inter¬ 
costal  steamship  lines,  and  this  week  filed  a  lengthy 
protest  with  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  against  the  new  freight  rate  sched¬ 
ules,  which  are  scheduled  to  become  effective  early  in 
October.  The  trade  here  has  asked  the  Board  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  new  rates  until  shippers  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  opposition  before  an  open  hearing 
which  the  Shipping  Board  is  asked  to  call.  Coast 
canners  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  protests 
made  by  receivers  here,  and  a  strong  move  for  a  return 
to  the  old  freight  rate  levels  will  probably  develop. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Weather  Changeable — General  Market  Encouraging — Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Supply  Reverted  to  Retail  Grocery  Trade — Tomato 
Canning  Drawing  to  an  End,  Prices  Firm — Canned  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  Scarce — The  Robinson-Patman  Bill. 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  27,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — When  one  arises  these  mornings, 
there  is  a  bit  of  a  chill  in  the  air  that  makes  one 
wonder  if  a  killing  frost  is  not  to  be  in  the  near 
future.  Then  a  little  later  along  about  9:00  A.  M.,  it 
warms  up  and  extends  that  way  throughout  the  full 
day.  Well — the  weather  is  a  funny  game  and  it’s  be¬ 
yond  you  or  me  to  guess  it. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Judging  by  the  activity 
around  all  the  Chicago  distributors,  the  big  fall  push 
that  was  promised  by  a  number  of  authorities  is  on  in 


good  shape.  Reports  have  it  that  the  movement  all 
through  the  distribution  line  and  down  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  most  encouraging  and  the  next  two  months 
promise  continued  activity. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  —  Chicago  brokers  were 
busy  up  to  a  week  ago,  lining  up  various  lots  of  canned 
foods  that  were  scheduled  to  be  used  on  an  Emergency 
Relief  Ration  Bid.  Then  at  the  last  moment,  the  bid 
was  called  off  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  canned 
foods  formerly  used  in  the  Ration  Boxes,  will  now  be 
supplied  by  the  retail  grocers.  Everyone  is  anxious 
to  see  just  how  this  new  arrangement  works  out. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  CONTRACTS— Your  editorial 
in  last  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  on  this  important 
subject  caused  considerable  comment  in  the  Chicago 
market.  The  trade  here  didn’t  agree  with  your  state¬ 
ments.  It  was  only  a  few  short  years  ago  when  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  sell  future  canned  foods.  The 
sale  of  futures  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  means  of 
speeding  up  distribution.  The  large  majority  of  job¬ 
bing  distributors  do  not  buy  futures  on  which  to  gam¬ 
ble.  They  buy  them  with  only  one  objective,  i.  e.,  to 
in  turn  sell  futures  to  their  retail  trade  and  to  build 
up  a  larger  and  better  business  thereby.  The  canner 
fortunate  in  selling  futures  to  a  good  house  for  that 
purpose  should  keep  that  house  in  a  competitive  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  too,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  buyers  did 
not  start  this — adjustment  of  contracts  in  the  first 
place.  The  big  canners  are  the  ones  that  did  it  and 
to  a  large  extent,  it  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  pol¬ 
icy,  especially  here  in  the  middlewest. 

TOMATOES — The  pack  continues  in  Indiana  but  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  last  10  days  have  pro¬ 
duced  sunshiny  and  warm  weather  conditions.  There 
isn’t  any  question  but  what  the  crop  has  been  helped 
thereby  and  added  tonnage  has  been  received.  The 
market,  due  to  the  strength  in  the  east,  has  been  well 
maintained  and  the  price  levels  quoted  in  this  column 
last  week,  remain  firm  today. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  purchase  No.  2  tin 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  less  than  72V2C  cannery. 
A  few  lots  are  confirmed  here  and  there  at  70c  but  the 
majority  of  canners  seem  content  to  hold  at  75c.  With 
the  war-scare,  with  the  elimination  of  a  great  percent¬ 
age  of  Italian  tomato  importations,  the  feeling  is  grow¬ 
ing  that  there  will  not  be  any  too  many  tomatoes  to 
go  around  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  in  this — Year  of 
Our  Lord. 

Tomato  pulp  is  active.  Heavy  buying  has  been  noted 
in  some  quarters.  The  large  manufacturers  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  take  tomato  sauce,  have  been  in  the  field.  No. 
10  tin  puree  of  proper  mold  count  and  specific  gravity 
is  quoted  from  $3.25  on  up  to  $4.00  F.  0.  B.  Indiana 
and  Ohio  factory  points. 

CORN — A  goodly  run  of  business  rules  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  might  be  termed  as  slightly  firmer.  Great  diffi¬ 
culty  is  had  in  securing  No.  2  standard  at  less  than 
70c  F.  0.  B.  shipping  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa. 
In  the  latter  state,  most  canners  who  sold  at  70c  a  short 
time  ago  have  marked  up  now  to  75c. 

Fancy  cream  style  Country  Gentleman  and  Golden 
Bantam  are  apparently  in  narrow  lines  and  the  fancy 
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whole  kernel,  both  white  and  yellow  are  not  plentiful. 
Even  with  the  corn  pack  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
1934  pack,  the  market  is  holding  up  remarkably  well. 

PEAS — Everyone  knew  that  Wisconsin  was  the  key 
to  the  situation  and  now  that  the  figures  are  out  that 
in  Wisconsin  canners’  hands  in  late  August  were  some¬ 
what  over  three  million  cases  of  peas  unsold,  no  sur¬ 
prise  by  the  local  trade  was  noted.  The  lowest  priced 
pea  today  available  throughout  this  territory  is  75c 
F.  0.  B.  factory.  There  has  been  a  demand  for  a  few 
of  the  other  numbers  like — No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  3  sieve 
sweets,  but  these  are  scarce  as  are  likewise — No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  1  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  Alaskas,  and 
No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  3  Alaskas. 

BEETS — A  fair  volume  of  trading  prevails  on  this 
item.  Reports  from  the  Wisconsin  beet  territory  is 
that  the  crop  is  running  to  small  sizes.  Some  very 
excellent  quality  in  the  cut,  diced  and  sliced  grades  has 
been  produced  this  year.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
the  general  run  of  beets  are  better  this  year  than  for 
the  past  tw'o  seasons.  The  market  is,  just  so-so,  prices 
are  somewhat  flexible  but  No.  2  tin  standard  cuts  are 
quoted  at  60c  F.  O.  B.  Wisconsin  which  is  just  about 
the  bottom. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Only  fill-in  business  has 
ruled  this  week.  Jobbers  who  were  a  trifle  short  on 
this  or  the  other  items,  have  purchased  sparingly  and 
all  for  shipment  in  pool  cars  which  the  leading  brokers 
of  this  market  are  continually  making  up. 

CHICAGO  A  PORT — Many  of  your  readers  doubt¬ 
less  consider  Chicago  as  an  inland  city.  Of  course, 
they  realize  that  there  is  Great  Lakes  shipping  but  it 
might  surprise  them  to  know  that  Chicago  now  has 
regular  service  to  Holland  and  Germany,  the  Fjell  Line 
has  sailings  regularly  to  both  these  foreign  countries. 

THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILL— Congressional 
investigation  is  on  and  the  report  is  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  soon  be  holding  an  investigation  in  Chicago. 
Don’t  forget  to  learn  all  about  this — Robinson-Patman 
Bill  that  will  be  introduced  next  January  in  Congress. 
Get  behind  it  and  always  remember — A  HUNDRED 
BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Scarce,  Canners  Running  Short  Time — ^Weather  Too 
Hot  for  Fresh  Oysters,  Yet  Demand  Increasing — Oyster  Can¬ 
ning  May  Be  Delayed  Until  After  New  Year. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  27,  1935. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  canneries  in  Alabama  did  not 
do  so  well  this  past  week,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
shrimp  and  neither  did  Mississippi  have  any 
better  luck,  but  Louisiana  was  able  to  turn  out  a  fair 
pack. 

Only  one  factory  in  Alabama  received  enough  shrimp 
to  operate  three  days  and  the  others  only  run  one  and 
two  days,  which  has  cut  down  production. 


The  question  is  often  asked:  “What  has  become  of 
the  shrimp?”  And  no  one  can  answer  it  intelligently. 
Shrimp  migrate  from  one  locality  to  another  and  they 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  so  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  their  production.  They  may  not  travel  as 
fast  as  fish,  but  they  move  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Like  the  birds  and  insects  of  the  air,  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  instinct  to  move  about  in  the  search 
of  food,  better  living  conditions  and  get  out  of  the  way 
of  their  enemies,  so  shrimp  travel  up  and  down  this 
whole  Gulf  coast  as  their  natural  instinct  dictates  and 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  where  they  are  at  a  particular  time. 

The  demand  for  shrimp  continues  good  and  canners 
are  using  every  effort  to  speed  up  deliveries  and  are 
making  fair  headway  notwithstanding  their  numerous 
handicaps. 

This  is  the  month  of  storms  in  the  Gulf  and  interup- 
tions  caused  by  strong  winds  and  high  seas  are  quite 
common,  therefore,  low  production  of  sea  food  for  the 
month  of  September  is  not  unusual,  but  it  has  to  be 
expected. 

The  shrimp  have  been  of  larger  size  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son  than  ordinarily  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strike 
of  the  fishermen  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when 
shrimp  were  plentiful,  this  section  would  have  turned 
out  a  big  pack  in  August,  but  the  factories  were  forced 
to  shut  down  on  account  on  the  strike  just  when  the 
shrimp  were  plentiful.  Since  the  strike,  bad  weather 
and  scarcity  of  shrimp  have  handicapped  production. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  average  temperature  last  week  was 
two  or  three  degrees  cooler  than  the  previous  one,  yet 
entirely  too  hot  for  the  sale  of  fresh  oysters,  and  the 
thermometer  will  have  to  drop  a  whole  lot  more  than 
it  did  last  week  for  any  large  quantity  of  oysters  to  be 
consumed. 

Notwithstanding  the  Indian  summer  weather,  there 
was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  sale  of  oysters  last 
week  over  the  previous  one,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  folks  are  oyster  hungry  and  they  can’t  wait  until 
the  weather  turns  cold  and  oysters  get  fat.  On  the 
other  hand,  oysters  at  this  time  may  be  used  for  soup, 
stews  or  gumbo  with  very  good  results,  but  they  are 
not  so  good  for  raw  purposes  and  for  frying  like  plump 
oysters. 

Some  very  fine  oysters  are  being  produced  in  the 
Fowl  River  section  from  beds  near  the  fresh  water 
streams,  but  the  supply  is  very  limited  and  scattered 
due  to  the  fact  that  oysters  planted  too  near  fresh 
water  streams  are  too  easily  killed  by  an  oversupply 
of  fresh  water,  hence  they  cannot  be  grown  in  quanti¬ 
ties  to  warrant  the  planting  of  them. 

The  oysters  on  the  reefs  are  showing  some  improve¬ 
ment,  but  not  much  better  oysters  are  expected  until 
strong  northers  set  in  to  drive  some  of  the  fresh  water 
from  the  rivers  and  bayous  into  the  bay  to  freshen  the 
water  in  the  bay,  because  right  now  we  have  too  much 
high  tide,  caused  by  salt  water  from  the  Gulf  and  it 
is  salty  a  good  ways  up  the  rivers  and  bayous.  Cold 
weather  also  helps  to  fatten  oysters,  as  it  cools  the 
water  in  the  bay. 
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Canned  oysters  are  moving  all  right  and  if  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  canning  season  is  delayed  until  after  New 
Year,  the  present  stock  of  cove  oysters  will  be  cleaned 
up  before  the  canning  season  starts. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


known.  In  general,  lists  are  on  the  basis  of  90  cents 
for  No.  2V2  standards  and  $1.35  for  solid  pack  of  the 
same  size.  California  has  a  good  acreage,  but  the  early 
pack  has  been  comparatively  light,  owing  to  cool  wea¬ 
ther.  Favorable  weather  during  October  might  easily 
result  in  a  heavy  pack. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Market  Normal  Once  More — Peach  Canning  Ending — Pear 
Pack  Lighter  Than  Expected — Weather  Turns  Favorable  for 
Tomatoes — Pineapple  Delivery  Date  Advanced  to  December 
31st — Fish  Prices  Well  Maintained. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

San  Francisco,  September  26,  1935. 

Normal — The  canned  foods  market  is  getting  on 
a  more  settled  basis  and  trading  has  commenced 
to  assume  the  volume  usually  expected  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Early  buyers  are  asking  for  immedi¬ 
ate  deliveries  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
freight  rates  by  water  routes.  On  October  3,  increased 
rates  go  into  effect  and  heavy  loadings  are  now  being 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  savings.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  canning  trade  has  voiced  no  objections  to  the  in¬ 
creased  rates,  the  feeling  being  general  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  ones  are  too  low,  considering  the  increased  costs 
imposed  on  carriers  during  the  past  year. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  is  nearing  an 
end  and  it  is  unlikely  that  many  firms  will  be  handling 
this  fruit  after  the  first  of  the  month.  The  extremely 
low  prices  quoted  by  some  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
have  disappeared  and  those  now  prevailing  are  close 
to  the  formal  opening  lists.  Ten  cents  a  dozen  off  the 
list  on  such  grades  as  choice  and  standard  in  the  No. 
21/0  size  is  about  the  limit  of  the  concessions,  despite 
talk  of  even  greater  reductions,  with  some  firms  ask¬ 
ing  and  getting  the  full  list  price.  This  fruit  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  weakest  of  the  entire  list  but  is  definitely 
stronger  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

PEARS — The  pear  pack,  both  in  California  and  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  proving  even  lighter  than  was 
anticipated  and  prices  have  firmed  up  during  the  week. 
In  the  Northwest  standards  seem  to  be  held  even  more 
firm  than  choice.  List  prices  remain  unchanged,  but 
concessions  from  lists  are  reported  less  frequently. 
This  looks  like  a  year  for  making  almost  a  complete 
cleanup  on  this  fruit,  something  the  trade  has  been 
needing. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  growers  and  packers  were 
heartened  during  the  week  by  a  change  in  weather 
conditions  which  speeded  up  ripening  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  product.  Warm  weather  made  a  belated 
appearance,  with  warm  nights  to  round  out  the  happy 
picture.  The  market  is  a  little  stronger  and  some  revi¬ 
sions  of  lists  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  smaller 
packers.  No  marked  price  changes  are  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  size  of  the  pack  is  more  definitely 


PINEAPPLE — Pineapple  prices  remain  as  they  have 
for  some  time  but  the  delivery  date  at  these  prices  has 
been  advanced  from  September  30  to  December  31. 
Sales  have  been  excellent  and  the  pack  has  been  gauged 
accordingly.  The  peak  of  the  packing  season  has  long 
since  been  passed  but  this  fruit  is  packed  every  month 
in  the  year.  The  1935  pack  will  be  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  the  previous  year  in  keeping  with  a  steady 
improvement  in  demand. 

FISH — The  movement  of  canned  fish  continues  to  be 
a  feature  of  the  West  Coast  market.  It  is  still  possible 
to  buy  Alaska  reds  at  $2.25,  but  most  buyers  prefer  to 
pay  the  regular  price  of  $2.35  and  get  the  choicest  fish. 
Likewise,  pinks  can  be  had  at  $1.05  but  by  far  most 
sales  are  at  $1.10.  When  the  leading  packers  advanced 
reds  to  $2.35,  sales  slowed  down  for  a  time,  but  are 
again  about  normal.  Medium  reds  and  cohoes  are  en¬ 
joying  a  good  call,  on  account  of  the  comparative  scar¬ 
city  of  reds.  The  season  on  the  Columbia  River  has 
come  to  a  close,  with  the  pack  about  26  per  cent  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  output  is  given  as  208,863 
cases,  as  compared  with  281,219  cases  in  1934.  The 
smaller  pack  is  attributed  to  the  barring  of  fish  traps 
by  Washington  State  legislation,  the  loss  of  the  Pea¬ 
cock  Spit  seining  grounds  and  the  August  strike  of 
fishermen.  A  good  run  was  enjoyed  in  May  and  June. 
The  mild  cure  and  frozen  pack  is  about  half  that  of 
last  year. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  well  known  in  California  can¬ 
ning  circles,  passed  away  at  San  Francisco  September 
17,  following  an  illness  of  several  months.  A  native 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  he  came  to  California  in  1902,  after  ac¬ 
quiring  wide  banking  experience  in  New  York.  He 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  here  and  later  entered 
the  industrial  field,  becoming  a  director  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association  and  the  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son  and  four 
grandchildren.  He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
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WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  Page  lA) 

order  consolidating  under  Mr.  Hamilton’s  direction 
Federal  agencies  and  research  staffs  previously  en¬ 
gaged  in  coping  with  consumers’  problems  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  new  agency  to  greater  efforts  in  broader  fields. 
The  new  agency  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA, 
the  Consumers’  Division  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council,  and  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Policy. 

“Mr.  Hamilton  in  addition  to  his  position  as  director 
of  the  new  agency  and  adviser  on  consumers’  prob¬ 
lems,  is  chairman  of  the  NRA  Advisory  Council.  In 
his  new  position  he  also  will  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
NEC  representing  consumer  interests  in  councils  in¬ 
volving  government  policies.  He  was  born  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  1881  and  educated  at  Vanderbilt  University 
and  the  Universities  of  Texas  and  Michigan.  He  was 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Brookings  Institute  for 
five  years,  and  in  1928  was  made  professor  of  public 
law  at  Yale.  He  has  written  extensively  upon  price, 
wage,  and  production  problems.” 

ANOTHER  CHAIN  ONSLAUGHT 

EXAS,  which  is  now  holding  a  special  session  of 
its  legislature,  bids  fair  to  mark  its  centennial  year 
by  the  enactment  of  special  anti-chain  store  legis¬ 
lation.  A  number  of  chain  store  tax  measures  are 
before  the  special  session,  including  proposed  taxes 
which  will  run  as  high  as  $1,000  per  store  per  annum 
for  the  major  corporate  chains  operating  fifty  stores  or 
over  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  There  is  decided  support 
for  the  projected  tax  measures  in  Texas,  and  enactment 
of  legislation  of  this  nature  appears  certain  to  go 
through. 

In  California,  the  chain  tax  status  remains  unde¬ 
cided,  and  the  outcome  will  not  be  known  until  the  state 
holds  a  referendum  vote  on  the  California  chain  store 
tax  law.  Unless  a  special  election  is  called  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  this  balloting  will  not  be  conducted  until  No¬ 
vember,  1936. 

The  California  vote  will  mark  the  first  time  the  con¬ 
sumers  have  had  a  chance  to  go  on  record  as  to  their 
sentiments  toward  the  corporate  chains,  and  in  some 
quarters  of  the  retail  trade  the  outcome  of  this  vote 
is  viewed  with  misgivings.  The  California  balloting 
is  expected  to  determine  the  future  of  anti-chain  tax 
measures  in  other  states. 
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CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  14-15,  1935 — Food  &  Grocery  Chain  Store, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

OCTOBER  18-22,  1935 — Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOVEMBER  4-5-6,  1935 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  6-8,  1935 — Asso.  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  21-22,  1935 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual, 
Hotel  and  City  to  be  decided  later. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1935 — Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual,  probably  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  2,  1936 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Can¬ 
ners,  Annual,  Chesapeake  Hotel,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Canners,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Food  Brokers, 

Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936 — National  Pickle  Packers,  An¬ 
nual,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fi^uree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howmrd  £.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  M.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . .  t2.6B 

Peeled.  No.  2% . ~~.... 

Large,  No.  2% . .>...»  t2.65 

Peeled,  No.  2% . —.....  — . 

Medium.  No.  2^ .  2.60  ...... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.2B  t2.10 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.16  ..... 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.20  ..... 

rips.  Whits.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . ...»  ».... 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  »....  ».». 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq -  — .»  »«.. 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . ..»..  ....... 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 45  . 

No.’  10  2!85  ” . 

BEANS* 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  t2.75 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  t2.76 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  4.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . .  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  t4.00 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 1.35  ...... 

No.  10  . 6.76  »,.... 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 1.10  ....... 

No.  10  .  5.75  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 85  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 72*/^  t.76 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 65  ....... 

BEETS* 

Baby  No.  2 .  1.30  ...... 

Whole.  No.  2 . 90  - 

Whole,  No.  2% . .  1.10  ...... 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.25  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  - 

Cut,  No.  2Vj .  1.00  - 

Cut.  No.  10 . .  3.25  - - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . .  .90  _ 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.76  - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ...... 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 85  . 

CORN* 

Gulden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ..». 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2... . ...»  »._ 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  5.76  ....... 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . ^^Vi . 

Standard,  No.  2  . 82^! . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  »». 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  ...... 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall .  ....... 

No.  2%  _  .70  _ 

No.  10  . .  2.90  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2......»...». . .76  »». 

No.  10  . . .  *.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2»...................... . .80  »». 

No.  10 _ _ _ _ _  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2. . ».».  »». 

No.  10  . . .  . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . .  »..» 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  tl-60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s .  ......  ».». 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . »....  ti-86 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  58.......... . .......  .»». 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68.»..».....»....»  ......  . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62^^....... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 95  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . .76  t.7B 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70  t>70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . ...»  .»...  »». 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 3.76  _ 

No.  2  Ungraded  . .70  ...». 

PUMPDN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 70  _ 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . -  -  -  -  jiled  Z.u. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2». _ . .  . — . 

No.  21/2  . 671/2  t.70 

No.’  io"!’.!Z!"!!!""Z"»»"Z""»™"."  2.25  ..!Z. 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  t.95 

No’.  ioZ..Z.r.’.’.’.’."Z7.Z~Z’.'.Z™».!.  T.2d  7.3. 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2% . 95  t.lOO 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.16 

SU(XX)TASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . . . .  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 70  ...... 

No.  2%  . 85  t.86 

No.  3  . 95  t.96 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 50  . 

No.  2  . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . .' .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 42%  t.45 

P.  O.  B.  Factory . 42% . 

No.  2  . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62%  t.62% 

No.  2%  87% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 90  . 

No.  3  . 95  . 

P.  O.  B.  Factory . 92%  t.90 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  *2.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  Nc.  1  Whole  Stock . 40  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.50  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmingrs . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 46  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack . '. 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Pre6erT«d.......».».»..... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2». . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSESERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . — 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  _ 

No.  1  Jaioe..».......-~».»... - 

No.  2  Jniee......». . ....»..»., 

Na  6  Juiea - 


2.60  tl.76 
-  *2.00 


4.75  . 

.  *2.25 

.  *2.40 

.  *2.60 


.60  . 

1.12%*1.10 

8.60  _ 

.66 _ 

.76 _ 

2A0  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  ...... 

No.  10  .  4.76  ,  , 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.60 

Fancy  . *1.80 

Choice  . »..  2.00  *1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.76  *6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.37% 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C _ ....... _  1.76  *1.46  * 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  *1.66 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . . . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  .  ...... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . ....  _ _ _ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  5.50  *6.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,'  No.  2% .  2.10  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  *1.60' 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . .  ...». . . 

Crushed.  Extra.  No.  10 .  6.76  *6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  »,.... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . '. . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00  ........ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . .  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . .7!.... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . ’„ 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  2.26  *2.35 

No.  lOs  . . ........  8.60  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HBRRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz...., . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz . . . 

.  1.00  _ 

.  1.10  *1,1() 

.  1  85  ■ . 

_  2.10  t2.10 

SALMON§ 

.  2  45  *2  35 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.......  1.42% - 

. ,  1,55  ,, 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

-  1.17%........ 

. —  1.17  *1.10 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  l....~... 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  R^,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


.80  _ 

2.92% _ 

1.86  _ 

1.10  *1.05 
1.22%....». 


1.10  *1.10 

1.16  *1.16 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  8 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.26 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  8.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.86 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’a .  2.95 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 7,80 

White,  Is  . 13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 4.86 

Blue  Fin.  Is . »... 

Striped,  %s  . . 3.40 

Striped,  %s  - ....... — ... - -  4.60 

Striped,  Is  . 8.00 

Yellow,  %s,  Fancy». _ _ _  4.16 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy _ ........ _ _  6.26 

YeUow,  Is  _ IIJK) 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simooe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


STEP  BACK,  PLEASE 

“I  tell  you  that  I  won’t  have  this  room,”  protested 
the  old  lady  to  the  bell-boy,  who  was  conducting  her. 
“I  ain’t  going  to  pay  my  good  money  for  a  pig-sty  with 
a  measly  little  foldin’  bed  in  it.  If  you  think  that  jest 
because  I’m  from  the  country — ” 

Profoundly  disgusted,  the  boy  cut  her  short.  “Get 
in,  mum,  get  in.  This  ain’t  your  room,  this  is  the 
elevator.” 

HOWLING  SUCCESS 

“I  say,  dad,”  said  the  enthusiastic  schoolboy  return¬ 
ing  home,  “we  gave  a  wonderful  show  at  school.  Lots 
of  parents  came,  and  though  some  of  them  had  seen 
it  before,  they  all  had  a  fine  time.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  his  father. 

“Why,  they  laughed  all  through  the  play,”  the  boy 
replied. 

“And  what  was  the  play?”  the  parent  asked. 

“  ‘King  Lear,’  ”  said  his  offspring. 

CALCULATING  YOUTH 

“What  did  the  small  boy  say  when  you  told  him  he 
might  be  President  some  day?” 

“Not  much,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  “He  said 
of  course  he’d  take  his  chances,  but  personally  he 
wasn’t  looking  for  trouble.” 

A  WILD  STORY 

“Did  you  take  any  fiction  with  you  to  the  summer 
hotel?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  took  the  booklet  that  describes  the  place.” 

OR  THEREABOUTS 

Keezer :  “When  this  depression  is  over  the  rich  will 
be  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.” 

Geezer:  “Yes,  and  I  presume  the  ones  that  are 
neither  will  be  neitherer.” 

DON’T  FORGET  YOUR  HAT 

The  Bore :  “I’m  rather  good  at  imitations.  I  imitate 
almost  any  bird  you  can  name.” 

She  (stifling  a  yawn)  :  “How  about  a  homing 
pigeon  ?” 

CHEAP 

The  pompous  judge  glared  sternly  over  his  spec¬ 
tacles  at  the  tattered  prisoner  who  had  been  dragged 
before  the  bar  of  justice  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 

“Have  you  ever  earned  a  dollar  in  your  life?”  he 
asked  in  scorn. 

“Yes,  your  honor,”  was  the  response.  “I  voted  for 
you  at  the  last  election.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTE3t,  for  Chain  Deyices. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BESjTS,  Carrier,  Robber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry, 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Fa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Backets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bneketa. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  OU.  Ga%  GaaoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carrlere. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

^ntinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimoie. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Siaclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapn^an  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte^  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  (jo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Cora  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Cern.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  B««n  Mehy. 

CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Elte. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimoru. 

Dies,  Cun.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maeh, 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  SteneUs. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hssmsthi 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillan. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  led. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  HI. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Moehinoir  Mfro. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

E,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GoDorators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

P,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Com  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Oanners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

p,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Spnkffue-Sells  Corp.»  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlm,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Slnclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  Ill. 


kraut  cutters. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
p  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

XJ.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoo];>eston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Bmshss,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bnming 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  BIACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M<L 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Lannenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

P.  &  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Rchins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIU 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
jL  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Binelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinaa, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  A  STORAGE 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Cm  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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der  one  cover  for  quick 
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Official  Cut-Out  Weights 
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Weight  Statement  for  Labels 
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Can  Sizes 

Cal.  Canned  Fruit  Grades 
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Prices  on  Staples  back  to  1890 
Census  of  Canned  Foods 
Acreage,  Yields  and  Value  by 
States,  all  crops  • 
Arbitration  Comrnittees 
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All  Canners  Associations 
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Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Let’s  WIN  with 
Crops  in  CANS! 


•  LAST  MINUTE  Packs  before  the  frost! .  .and  if  it  is  to  be  a  race  with 
weather,  be  sure  of  your  CAN  supply . .  and  service  at  the  plant  as  well. 

•  "READY!" — answers  the  roll  call  of  our  stocks  at  Baltimore,  Chicago 
and  Hamilton,  Ohio.  READY  likewise,  whatever  has  to  do  with  Canning 


methods.  We're  here  to  help!  •  In  this . .  as  other 
season's  finals..CANS!..  where  and  when  needed! 


